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ABSTRACT 

A major concern of educators in Illinois and 
elsewhere is that students be given the opportunity to master the 
basic skills of reading, communication, computation, and problem 
solving. It is important for school districts to recognize this 
concern on a local level by including in the program plan for their 
districts student goals which mention skills in critical thinking, 
listening, speaking, creative or leisure time pursuits, responsible 
communication in our democracy, and the awareness of self-importance 
in human relations. These skills should begin to be developed in the 
elementary and middle school and continue through high school and 
beyond. As part of the language arts program in Illinois schools, 
sppech/theatre courses can effectively help meet educational goals 
established by the districts and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The speech/theatre discipline can be effective 
and timely to present and future educational goals as well as create 
skills and attitudes that relate to all other learning areas. (SW) 
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Communication may be regarded as a game in which 
sender and receiver battle against the forces of confusion. 

Norbert Woinen 
The Human Use of Human Dt-inas 
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I, Introduction 

1 uo Htiuly of human conimunit;at.-jon ha« had a long and proud history, One cf 
tho oarUost tt).\t;s known to man» Jj^^L j » « . 9S. V^^'^ ' . ! ^nd t>u\ 

Si7iiSiliM»'"l^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^' ^" l?^^-Y(i\i!XHUyA 

and'pubUc: prusovitaUons. Movvevor, it was the Greeks in the fourth and t'ifth 
c'cntury B. C. (Ariistotlo, Isoovatca, Socrates, etc. ) who classified spot? ch 
«-?ciucatlfm as essential tool for active citiauns in a democracy. It was also 
the Greeks who enjoyed a high eywtonnaed theory of drama which is ffdW 
revived today in productions across tho country.^ Tho models of speech criti- 
cism and drama o stabiii-ihiid by the Greeks and further enlarged upo i by the 
Roman rhetoricians remain the foundations for speech education to .lay. 

These founda*;ions have actually charigt'd vory little through time except for 
the last twenty yoars.^ It is to this subject of change and i\e\v directions that 
this paper is addressed. A brief review of the influential theorists or methods 
of teaching? will be applied collectively to the various speech ar jas which have 
developf:d (oral interpretation, radio and television, discussion, debate, public 
address, and theatre) in elementary, middle, and high school curricula. Not 
included will be Ihc ar«a of speech correction. Extra-curricular speech activi- 
ties so important to the "promotion" of speech in the school curriculum will be 
refer , ed to only as they directly relate as co-curricular speech activities, 

II, Theories of Approaches 

The "curriculum theories" to be discussed in relation to our present status of 
r- i«>ech education will be: Classical or Rhetorical Theory, the Elocutionary 
i\.ovement aad Interpersonal Communication Theory. 

Classical or Rheto rical The ory 

Rhetorical Theory, unalterred since Grecian times, has been the dominant 
method in speech instruction on all levels.'* The method seems in today's con- 
text to be a very stiff and formal treatment for the modern student. Rhetorical 
education has always rested on the assumption that forms of mass public per- 
form.ancc is necessary for a proficiency to develop. Thus, the theory in more 
moriern times ha.^ soinetimos been referred to as the Public Address Theory. 
According to ancient rhetorical analysis, there are five procedures to be used 
for evaluation of performance; Invention, Arrangement, Style, Memory, and 
Delivery. As the Roman, Cicero, explained Aristotle's theory: 

Invention is the discovery of valid or seemingly valid arguments to 
render one's cause plausible. Arrangement is the distribution of 
arguments tlius discovered in the proper order. Expression (style) 
is the fitting of tho proper language to the invented matter. Men^ory 
is 'he firm menial grasp of matter and words. Delivery is the control 
of voice and body in a m.anner suitable to the dignity of the subject 
matter and the style. 

This theory is still evident, especially in the forms of co-curricular coaching 
in areas of declamation, oratory, and dt^bate; ?nd in the classrooms of speech 
teachers who received their degrees betoro the mid-sixties. Rhetorical 



his "tip*? feds." 



The Kloculionary Movement «nu?v«c.a (1750-1800) iron, an einphasni« ut llu* 
Rboioi-ical cati'ion oi delivery/"^ Actually one could ar,mie that tho FJocutionary 
.Movement Uj so v.-loKt" to the RhoiorU.a1 that it shouirl not bo roiuudorod aw u 
s^eparate velopment . Kowe'/cr, the uKaimnaii on of 'hc^ cUnivery of a wpecoh 
was so spociali.:'.e<i *.hat it went bcyu^nd any Vimiii? or .sug.up stilus ancient rhctui-i- 
cian.-. ur^od. Tht- vocal d'.^li vory «nd bofly rfolivc-i-y vvei-f controlU'd with strict 
ruleii which bvcame oven more important than the content. Fur appvoximatt^ly 
H>0 ycar:5 Hp.-ech education was iii lb.- control oi' profcsi^i tmal elot ut ioni sts who 
had A narrow vicsv oi its oducalional valuo, but cU)culion did rcfloct the iimcij 
as exernplificrd in the evangul) sts' pulpitfS and on the ])olit:cians' utunn-^!^. 

Drania. oi course, reflected thi.'-' elocutionary nunemoni- vvcH wilh the 
actor' 8 orojcctlon of "sta.'ie voicy y" and "nudodravnatic takes" (somewhat Hkc> 
the aclinic scon in silent inovios). Much of our f»ncech t.-duc at' on loday is still 
sufforinu from the ''ruh^s" of deUv^.M-v which tend to hamper effectiveness of 
modern, rr.ore informal coninamicrili'j^w Example; The old-style politician 
whoso main campaii^u tactic was a formal, olaboratoiy-wovdc-Ki pubHc addrest- 
dudivered with flou'-ish of gofture and broad c-rnotion in now replac od by a low- 
key campaigner who mu>st talk &oitiy and u^-e a ?niniiriuin of .uoHturo before a 
TV camera as woU as creatt- sincere "Informal" and unplanned oe«sions when: 
he "appears" to speak off-Lhe-cuff in small, intimate group set-ups. 

•'EAKERv Delivery' ^ n-p.-vi-'D 

/ \ TT.->CC A <-< T.-\ -. i — ^ UU>ii\.AUK 

v.\T.-.J?bA<_rL) ^ .Vfot-.hods 

Inte rpe f rtonal 

Within the last decade a new cmpliasiis has epread among .speech (.-(hK at ors. 
Thi« '-n^ovemcnt" awav from the irrdiLion of rheloric haa as one of its siij.n 
poti<..« the chanoins; of a wo^d syTt^bol in th.e title of its national association. 
(The Speech A.-ssociaii on of America is now the Spce;h C^-Miimuni cat ion A.^ io- 
ciaf.on. 1 

The word "communication" seems to suni up the shift m ihouizhl. The speaker 
is n:> loncer ntoi-e ir!\portant >han the listen.T. Pe(>plc in our mechanical aiio 
cire .«t.r'is;^L'lin2 to rci>-.ain "human" people. A:< C^dffin and Fatt.or\ stated, "Our 
aut'.im-i*ed, corr.pb'x society has created a ^rowinu stat.- of irvpe r tonali ty and 
the vcarnine i';r closer per.-^onal <:os js on... of the major IhoTne^ "f our tinies.'-' 
Of <-otirse. ih.- 'oasis -f oer "personal liefj" or hurtinn tr,:m:^actions is in the 
c^-noo.Mei.cati^'n v/e t.filo.blish w.'-b th.^-s:- n round us. 't s i-"ievancy and sifnifi- 
cance us cannot Ijc ove '-emplias i -/.ed: tiowevfM-. schiuils ha\c alwavs 
attetr.pled io tea^/h stude.iL-, to read \nn wr-.ie accepialdv. A mw have e\eu 
attcrrpted to teach studcut:. to i-e "orators: ' in tine niocut '■enary sp!i-'l, 
■Mi'i! recently. fv;\v ha"-, e attempted teaching. '"or-opetc-ne\' •n i ransa^-l ini; huti-.-ni 
corrutiunicaticnv--, .-■o much a part our e\eryday I've-s. 



pp.av g'^r:»^* /{**ltti J". -. .1 i* 

Tht'to haf* been o. jrM>c«ni "i'u«h to tho pubU,8ht>y" for comttDunicativm-oviontcd 
^'ixt^J, bttt U ist }:outid thai many of tiu? eai-Uer ones in the mid I96€'a were 
^hotoi-ical or PMic Addi'vsa toxlf? retltlcd which allowed rhetorituans to 
scream "acadeniit: fad" aud "old th^H>i*y, new namesl" in the revi€?w8. 

As Oifiin and Patton statt^ "the oldtn-, more trarltl^irnal view of conmmnica» 
tion usually focuBod cm ono (or a <:ombination) «f two objectives; 1) To tell 
thoni what .1 know or believ<s or 2,) to get them to see things as I do."' Tho 
teacher of imerpersonal coiunnmication certainly goes beyond this point. 
Siniplcj models can oxpre.ss tha idiia that the totaljgroce^ is now emphasized 
ra;.her than emphasising just the speaker or delivery. In Communication 
Theory, the interpersonal relation, tho overall product of understanding be- 
tween himuins is the important lactor.^^ 

The U/llowing are various popular znodels of how the Interpersonal Communi- 
cation Theory exists in our lives. The various drawings reflect the tramsac- 
tions between and withisi human beings and they provide the best definition of 
how all parts of comrmani cation intt'ract together and ecjually {none being 
nore important than the other) to form a process of interaction which is con- 
tinuous and on-goin.Si in society everything affecting everything else. 
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Berio^s SMCR Model^"^ 

In comparing these various interpr^tativt? drawings of the Interpersonal Corntnu- 
nic, . Ion Theory with thoso of Ihv RhetoricaJ and Elocutkmarv Theories, pt^rhaps 
the* differences in approach can be noted easily. The whole commnni c'atic>n pro- 
cess and all that is involved with it is irrportant not Just the speaker and his 
methods or delivery techniques. 

Til, Present Sto.tus of Speech Education 

General Ove^rview ^ 

The most apparent shift of present speech education is in pv^r po<^e . The ^IvkW 
of and ability to speak Jn public has been the most valued educational achieve- 
ment s^nce Grecian times, I'ho n^an who could r-pcak well could defend himself 
and participate in any direct dcnn^cratic situatic">n. Thus, the t'dtuational sys- 
tem reflected {his need in the Rhetorical approacli. Today, refloct».'d in c-il 
levels and speecl; sub ec* ar^-ai^, the purpos.^ of sueceh cd.uca^iori is i^liiftiiij: in 
the direction of an undo r stanciinjLi of s»^[f !h ^icnships wMh etiiers. and a des^el- 
opm<^nt o.f a critical thinkivt.^ pr^'iress. This shift drrrt/inds a rmu.-'i more 'nft.«r- 
nu\l Fet<in;J[ and «;.roup o^' dai;v activities lhan the Rhot^-^rical Approach, Jujw-'* 
ever, nv'^tjt rUv'isro^.ni^. 3 in ?r>eerh >ii]l rrfh^.c! a cross ir appr'>ut'h<»s. Tfiis is 
ba?ically because ?noH' 1eacb'*rs !*ind ii o:!'tit-:dt 'o break ^^u'. offinMr i r.id i t . i.-nal 
training. Their 5)<:'ba\-ieral uoals and a«:tivity plans all h^oiu^ri .uood in planninjiz 
time or on paper, but it is very easy f >r then*^ to vrv^^r^ and immedialoly assign 
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emdonttJ a ''furrnali/iid'' introiJuctory f^poo< h which Works crirtj/ul ailinvrpta of 
dirc^ctinj? tho olaBJrJt'ooin atiiludes awixy from oratoracal practice. LikowiBo, 
tin* cro8c5 in approachos is al^o bchm: ir. nuany 'U:t}mvvmnii:Ation'' tii^xts which Avo 
Rhetorical or Public Address texti? with '^communication'* inscnHod into tht* 
titlr and once or twice in a chapter heading or introduction, A toachv^r with 
intentions oi' Hhitting to the interpernunal Conmnmication Approach nmy bo 
han:p'.: red hy chuosin};; a new text wliii^h i« really tradiiiunal in direction, but 
hats all tVie '*c<>rruct" labels for Inte rpur-sonal Coinnmnicati on. ^ 5 

Grade school children for myriads ol years have been.learnin.u how to read and 
write, but it wasn4 until this ceniury that educators became concerned about 
elementary students learning the oral aspects of their languaj2.e. Yet the most 
common understanding! of "speech education'^ or "oral language" at this level 
has beoti involved with the speech cor rectionist. A former executive secre- 
tary of the National School Boards Association stated, ^'One of the greatest 
fallacies in modern public education is the general belief that speech education 
lb ;. oncerned primarily with teachinti students the mechanics of pleasant voice 
production, "^^ Elementary classroom^* stili echo the old elocutionists' "hov/- 
now-brown-cow" gynmastics and they all know the boy who stood up on the 
burning deck when they are visited once f>r twice a week by the traveling 
itinerant "speech" teacher. The regular classroom teacher tends not to bother 
with oral language except in "rocitatiMns. " After all, everyone knows when 
Johnny enters school that he can talk, so teachers cun forp:et about that and 
concentrate on Vx^hy he can^t read, add or subtract, form letters, or name the 
capitals,^ Johnny can talk, but can he relate to others^ communications; is 
he inconsequential and constant in language; is he providing a base for inade 
quate or negative adult talk? Overslrcpt in The Matu re Mind states, "In no 
area of our maturing. . . , iti arrested developi^>ent more conuiion than in the 
area of communication v . . , The pe-^son who is mature in his comnuini cative 
powers is noted as an except '.on to the rule. ']'h<* nerson who is immature 
haUino, clumsy, obscure, ranibb.ng, dull, platitudinous, inse.-i sitivt^ --is the 
rule."^^^ 

Recently, more emphasis ha^ been placed on oral language in the elementary 
scho»)l curriculum. This is due par-iaUy to the increased role of* cunim.mlea- 
tion in our technological world and ].artially to psycholotrical and lin^ui^Mic 
research (Thornrtikts Ga.s^nel, ."^enk'ns, Slaats, Carroll, Luria, Yudo^ ich, 
Vvuotskv) omphasi^int^ thf» importance of oral language on learning a'lri Ihinkinu. 
PIov/e^''er, becau.?e of the "special-i .-t '* teacher employed for commurication study, 
it is difficuh in the ris'.ssroom to relate "speech and listenlne" act-'.vitioLs to aiJ 
otlier aspects. of the children's studies. These activities then hc»' orfu*^ a sopa- 
rc. • "i^amt;" lo ihe ^-.tudents un^^ss teachers can "interdisciDlinr " and make 
use o^ the oral language study as r.asic in aiding learning in all othc^r disciplines. 
One development of how to ac:r^.'nipli s*/: inf erdisc'iilininu might be creative dravita- 
tirs. Rasirally, the purpose of tbi^ activity is to dt^vf*lop »\pre^sfnve abilities, 
aesthetic apprec iation, iina.c^i n.)/. r m^,, o r uani /-ation, and ro'.* pt» ration among 
st udenrs . ^ By letting a H-uch'n' !oai>* up his versions of .-i^tories and actinu tluMi: 
out with othizjr s;ndc*ntv^ or cievelopin.: ?>anlfniiines If (;>:}>rv' s s feelings or\ experi- 
ences in poetry, for : n s\'^iri(*e. thv.'' it r.^hf r c^'m.iI^] msc lh<* activity to go further 
and deeper ip.io otjjer disciplines of •r^ludy. F'or exa.T^.pf.e, v^^tudenrs « ould f»vpr(*ss 



Ihcir .sH^icMict^ i^tndy by using objec!?^ fbot'ciu oi BiaiM-luji^t, a map, nK>ciol of a 
J5pacu Hhip, tjtc. )'piivoii by the* l:e^iehiM\ who ihei\ oHk^vs opv>n-emU*rl qu^^^Hon''^ 
iM)coui\auinjJ5 studenti'^ to act out \b^)\v roaolioniv lo the quv^stiuna ami objects. 
The: daily nowj^papor could bo u^al devi^U>p nonverbal oxprc^Bsions concent- 
ing hc*adlinor^ lo^ the teacher as^kw opott-endod qu(^ :-?tions» .Diructions and 
propoBitional relation^^hip?^ (up, on, betweevi, etc, 1 ran bo creatively actttd out 
with puppots. Hi'^torical evet^tfi can he reeuactcKl by s^tudionts and tht^>n ehanf^od 
s^omowhat so that htudentrt could sec what would have been dltferont as a rej^ult 
of a .slicht cban.t^o in ^-ho historical evoni (opposite ^ide winning the battle, dif- 
ferent person w^nnin^ an eloctioii, otc. )"^''^ 

More and more the elen-^.ontary curriculum demands a rcpular clatisL-rooni 
teacher (or a "daily'' specialist) who can effectively make use of conuTmnica- 
tion games, creallvo drnnuxiics, aclivilir?s m dusrussion varieties of infor- 
mal t'.M:hniquos and a< tivHiu3 to create a p^itiv_e attitude in childrt^n-s nnndy 
in relation to th^iir u£?o of ih 1 r o\vn personal language and self -so that c.'>rn- 
munirative ykuls and attitudes ;an be piu^ged into evc-ry other cu'^ricular sub- 
ject area. The srart is row bein.::: nnadt> in tbi.^ area, b\.it the teaching methods 
are still presently crossed (traditional usually conies out of initial innovative 
attennpt:$)» 

E: .nples of s^chools: 

Alton El*'.^nenta^y 
Project t-Deak, KJat'* St. Louis 
Wheaton - Briar Glen TJlenii^ntary 
Evanston - elementary u-i^n'ict 

M i d d 1 e S c h ^^o 1 

dev^f lopmcnts and <-.hanges occur within the university curriculum, they 
bc2m to filter Ihro'i^h the hi.'izh school and gradually are incorporated 

into the n'uddle h-')oi cur riculutr. . 7'hu?:^, in nriddlo schools today various 
".•^pocrh'' courses are boinu; adde<i gradually, eMpt'crally in the depart.uen- 
talixed .sy.^teuis. Tlu? co\irj:ies, however, arc* are u;:?'?aliy survey in approach, 
includia,!^ sep-^rate pe r ^'ornumce unit".s on articulation, interpre^Atio7^, discus- 
sion, dcbr^te* pa r iiamento rv procedur*-. and pul)lic speakinfi/*^ It v/oiild 
:-$e*nri that xniddh.^ .^choo! ir.ie.lit In- nvis-sinu the ' Vonnnunira* i^u^i" r^'VoiuUun, 
stuck ''in the niiddlo'* of cre.^nvi- rl<^v«v oj'/n^ents inhiuh .sfho^} And hM-jieti^- a ry 
sw-h^^ol, and r*ettini" *h*^ "h-rf -ovc: r?}'* m- "used'* pru^irams winch sc^eovidary 
5ch'K>hs ari: pa-^sin.v^ dovvn. 

Dur.'nLi trie sur.imer of 1^"^7 ^» a survey of tlj'-' status c^: rypvr<'h ed'u at ior-^ :n 
juni^^r hicih .^ch-JoU m illincab Vw*a;r'> conducted bv Slii^^ley S^oll, Cioulidi^e 
Jupi.M* liiC!h Sch(;o' in Cirar.itt.- C-:y. ('Hit. of tlie -lO";; r(Murn, 4^';n v/er? located 
:n^v,r>rthcr 0 'Uinoi^\ V)/"-* in ci-.tral UMno:-.;. and In thr siuithern o(^^^f.(M- 

of ihe S;att.*. .Vhc '•e.rr^^tiVur^. pvoiih flnvvv. M-'^rvi the i rn'o'i^rv.a ■ ■ . .n ^•<<oiv?/d 
• n-'licAl<?(i that y^■q\■Ay^' a n.i*^i'* ?;pi''.h v'^'urrie, M '■■ o^-c^v:ri(»d an oli'riivo 

;rh ] pk)\-}\c a ':a^jir ^^-p^'o^Vi course' m Knjlish. and *••^"•'. 

/)!'f,M' ■^'^t^ '^vjc h p**''^^''^'^*'*^-* T-**- ^-i/M' \ho yr\]Oo\. se<M^*»ea Mial-.i* n* di ! ' r '^nv ». 
-i to '.^'hc-thcr a f-o^»«< h co^.r-r v.'s oM,»red (;r n ad'.l i 1 1 -.m, i^^'*- 

Hchcolr: ':^Wcv sor:u' ! •rr> vxira • . 'ir -* cm; 'u- ac^.vi'irs iplays, suv 'tIi •.f^r/\ 
Only thc^ s'P'*'*'..h tc-j . h<' v Ivif! .i ^nr-t^r ^'M' ;o.'s;c«r iuid tli^ t iv, • ni rir^ f«)r 

;Mo^it indi-vat'>d ik -.'ron^- publir .-d':..-.- v Lori^al '-w u'V^l barK?r(« mci, ^^nly 



6% are teaching speech fuU-iiine."^* t;nly \ have ov*.7r niad<» somo use of 
eronHv4> dramatios ami Uumi only in ^p^H^ch claisn, Afia)n, the in^OHBt^l 
approaches in Teaching', spooch ^traditiiwal vs, Coininv;nicaUon Thuory) i.s 
evidi'Uits but tho traditional approach is far more provalont on this lev^i as 
a gi^neral rulo than f)ther U^veli5, What is nio«t obvioua though h5 the Inck of 
.speech trainiu:.] ehher as nublic addrotss or intcjjiratud and intcrdisciplinud 
Intt-rpt*riD'.jiia.! Coninnuucation, 

Exaniples of schools: 

Coolidscr Junior Hich, Granite City 

El.i;in Junior Hip,h 

Rivor TrailB District 26 

Woodridii'.:^ District 68 

Dirkson Jiinior Mi^h, CcxlunuM City 

Johnsbury; Junior Hi^h, M^'Ht^nry 

Mu.iin<-^ - Coolidgo Junior Ilij^h 

Wilson Junior Hij;h 
Kast View J'unior Hiuh, Barllett 
Freeport Junior Hii;h, Freeport 
jMunroc Junior I:ji2h., \Vhi:aton 
R1 oon'iiniu'ton Junior Hi ah 
Assumption Junior HL^h 
Armstronu Junior Hf^i^h, Jac!-: .sonville 
Hoopesion Junior H:i;!i 
Addison Junior Hi^Jth, Maoowib 
Groyvillo Junior Mi.tjh 

r>ell.cviLle - RoUevilU-: Vvc.^t, Junior Hiqh 
Ccnvral Jurvcn- Hiiih 

S econ dary 

1. Baj?ic Speech instruction in Pligh S<'hool 

''For ovor fifty years, olfic-ial spokt^smm fo'r sccorxlary Kn.ulish U»achors 
have said that bat^ic Inst ruct i-'-.n in spec^ch was part of. ihv ^'*nfral Kn^Iish 
curriculum." I?ov^<: ve- r, ques'ijon.s contcrnin^; what should bo tnuiihtj 
how idiould the ^ub'.eft he tau':^ht, cn what level sh(;uld it b(* taujiht, p^tid who 
.^hc•^.ild tc'as h it ha\*c j'onc rally piauM^Ml alt(»inpts at institu*inu a inpi^'v ific oral 
lanyuaj^o instruction f** spec ial.lv in .stiioiTor schuolf^/-*- Speech instruction ii^ 

''^nside rod bo Dart o.f ^hv lanyua^'o arts pro;::ram, but it has vioxrr bcion 
^ucvO'3sfullv in(;fjrporat<.?d ^mJ.o an Kn,i:l»sh clasps as a survt*y ui^U or ;.\s an 
oral book ropc)rt. Thus, as P:<.:he stated in r»Miiai kinj.' it!)(>ut tl;c S])lii oi 
Kn;j;'i8h and spt^crh sab;ec1 arva,-, "Aixi so, divort r-rl more *hjn !'i*'ty 
years a>;o, the dvcr-.v:? h.M.: ii Mm /.♦•d reparite rcsid»"n<*e^, bu' we ha\v* never 

> c 

*oa!).y arranceri a sn t i ^ c> v pr-^nej-tv htW tb-itien' . ' ■ 

That ''propr^rtv sett i(.-men* " i //.tMtinu eloser, hovve\'M\ w;tt\ ih<* a<]v«Mit of 
.^nc:h vurricrJar jnr?ovati')r.s a-- ci.:-. c- iopwiij mini-coursc'S, team u-achinv., 
and ^h'^rtenod elect i\-e sub'^M.-^ uni r: in th^ ''lanjung * i^ris pro;j:ran:s. " 
Speech iea<.h.<.'ro in fllin"i>j (b* r.):\r- of their lanuua^ie art*^ d»M)a rtmenl .s) 
have pr^'virU^c! lead-^ r:-bJ[> i?" di» s: ".vn * ■: a sepai*a*e .--enM sler of cM'al C'>ir\- 
n^uni<ation st:* dy as part of ?h:^ fv!-. ! i h^asic rf^qui ren^enl in th * ''r eslinifMi 



ov sophomrro yoai*H, More ami nu>rc huxh fuh<.K>lH In tht^ Statu ufo iul«^pt« 

thi« iutiii iiy ah asi^^wat* to p>'Ovidaig thuU* «tvident*s with courBc^ thai 
will help them organ?»^ie IhouijbtJ^, eKj.>rc»y« deafly, provick^ <untloal 

thmkbn-i tochniqueB d^n^elop ??ucc^^«sfu] inlorpuriK^nal rulathms, and ovuui 
thciusclvt»rt in all o\h('v vij^jKicts of tlunr high Hchool carec»ri^, ObjoctlveB 
or .uoaU Itke tho^=5o havo bi?en (ideally) li::tocl in high Bchooi u^ido bouks, on 
t PT directivoB, and iJi ^^ducalionai jouroal«, but i'inally, oducatoi"8 havu 
found a way to put Iheso into practice in a spom^h course, **By tradition, 
spoech instruction i^oucjhl to lo4>i:h people to give i>].)ooche;3, act, direct, 
announce, and rt^ad aIo\id. rhei?(- arc- all talonts wiiich arc not often 
uBed in adult life by the conmv>n man, but now a basiv speech course does 
not necessarily have to deal wHb the fine points of .performance lur a mass 
audieniX', In a semoster course in t)ral or interpersonal conununicat ions 
no\v required and given EniJilisU rrecHl in a growing number o:' llilnois hiph 
schools, a more human approach iw explored. The fear that this approach 
might mean required participation in an '^ENCOUXTKR GROUP'^ threattna- 
in.G and ruining students* perceptions not true.^'^ Content for .study 
could include: 

Introduction Activities; 

A, Tho initial attitude created is very important to the succt^bS' of the 
^^informai" cla.^sroom arrangement, A freedom cvf expres^sion .^iiould 
be allowed in ^ho roon*,. Studenl^^ ^sliould get to know each other and 
the teachf r as quickly a« po^rslble. Stucl^.-nts froa^ tht.* Hrst shc?uld be 
encouraged to *'comn^unicato" and participate, 

B, Get-acquainted Game a and Testsv 

C, Impression Formation Actlvitii?s. 

D, Discussion of Uic^lll dcfinit iot)s of conununication. 

Use of pa:r3, .oin^.np. tn make «mal.l grouos, and eventually reportinij 
(1 - many comnranication) on other in^ roduc^'ory communic ation sub- 
iects. 

v. Compilation .uamos t.o establish the vario\is ways wc* conrmnnn<:atC'. 

G. Nonve rbal a^ tivitic 

H. Ilie 3tart of a personal comnvir* votiuri notebook or lo^. 

I. Use of literature tnrouL'.h'.)ul iht* <:'.HirSf* can bo institutc?d. f Mxan^iplc^: 
Bradbury' .Sound of^Thut^ilil^ uach?rstand "process" and chan^<^ in 
man and his <.^nviron/iiont . ) 

7*he Cojvrr. uniCcitlon Process: 

A, rO svabi : shin?; the party. nm\ ^ni'»r rola* i<nishros of part^' of* OvM>>vtuuv1 i.-a- 

R. Th^' buildino c>i diaj:rani.s or '>-d't^u»t'>siv.)n m'KieL'- H?u>\v:n^ how \he 
prorosr? corrinuin:' CO i i or! mu caM y works, 

C. P. o!.* - p],? y i ni: whorr- cjnd wxw bi'o?' xd'^wn.s in Mie pv^>icy< o( <uv. 



III, Tran6aetioni\l Cosnx^iuiuwalioHo fuul J^oif-Coiujept Building At:tivjU<?tj: 

BJxpovimonti^ with forms of t raanaction^ Ut^tween peopUu 
C, '*Whci Am IT^ Qvuistionnaires and comparisvoiiv*?, 
.0, Drav.ings ol '*Sv?LC'' or diagraniB important happeniiigSt 
til, Inmg:ui<?.tion acHvities and pfjycholugical games. 
'•\ Interviews with people Uko and unlike thoxnb'olvos, 

G, Discujijsion on imiividual cUiu^roaceis. 

H. Astrolo.^y? 

!• Defining roioHi you play during Uu] day. 

J. D^fimxig c^ffects preBsurett hiwe on your commvmication. 

K. Defining atrong boIiefSp their '.^fiocU, and origins. 

L, Analysis of family background and its effects un the student^ s life, 

M. Projects revealing self as they see thuiTiselves and as tht^y feel othorB 
see them. 

IV. Semantic Activitiefi: 

A. Garnas in connotativo/denotative meanings, 

B. Establishing thjtl language has different moanings to different people 
through games {pa$«vvord, inkblot ieFts> ^-^tc, ), 

C. Experimenting in inventing new words or language systems. 

D. Individual projects or activities in the effects on comnnmication of . 
culture, personality, regionalism, stcrootypixig, .allness, bypassinji, 
fact/ inference/ judgement problems, abstracting, incompleteness, 
and how word.« change in meaning through tho years. 

E. Use of literature. (Example: Use the play App le Tree to ditsouss 
Adam axni Eve's problems in naming objectH, \ 

V. ^iistening/ Per ception Activities. 

VL Organization Activities: 

A, Games at organi^.ing syii*\bols to create sense for thern. 

B, Discussion of methods? of organisation used every day, 

C, Outlining steos (organi^in.i;) for clarity. 

D, U^^e of vario>3S clarifvin^s and suppovtiriK devices. 
Sample outlines involving various rei^earch techniques. 

VII, Discussion Activities: 

A. Consensus activities and gan^cs. 

B. Formed }j,roups begin to learn to worn tosether through j^an^^^s, role- 
plnying, problem-solution activities, and brainstorming problems. 

Vin, Final Projects Choices: 

A, Speech any type, 

B, Ad projects. 

ERLC 



(Vni. Final PrujcctB Choices - ooniiimwd) 



d. TV p?*ag5*anmiitig, 

U, Group aucUtJttuc participation dybatoe (usually lh« ruosl popular), 
K. IJiHcuBHiony, 

F. Kte, 

of thosa :UMK\H wouid iuvolvo stutlunt-contured activitiwtj and ^raiiK} o«p^?i'i- 
munls with as little "Jovturvj" or "recitation of readiug" as poSHiV)lo. 3^itt3o 
objt^ctivo grading t;an be duiw on thin individualiKU'd lovv4 tnany subjtn;t.,v« 
toohuiquos are employtjd, Tlu? onjphat-sis should bo on tlio not'd for students 

il^iP.^irlxiJi':/! application of theae concopts to his liio roI«s, his inttir(2st9, 
and his other areas of fStudy. Timt), interpersonal tionirnuuicatiuu car. bu a 
basis for an intCircIncipHned approach to all loarning. Thy Illij:ois Speech 
and Theatre Association hat} written a proposal advocating* this vory idoa to 
offer all Illinois h^gh school students an opportunity to havu a course of thit 
nature. Thu proposal is also approved by tho Illino. « Association of Teachers 
of Iihiglish. 

Moniontum toward a "speueh" requirun\«nt has built up only in the last fiftcon 
ye?ars. In comparing an Illinois study of hi{<h sohuol spo<?ch dono in 1958 
(sponsored by the Illinois Spcoeh A ^jsociai " on) and ont^ done: in 1969 (spon- 
sored by niincis Speech Associauon c*;/.I the Office of the vSuperintenden^ of 
Pviblir Instruction), it can be nottd that the foilowinj; significant developments 
occurred; 

1, There is a trend to offer a basic course in spue^:h, 

2, Accompanying thu above more aiiu more high schools aru aLso requiring 
thu course (but no*- necessarily To^' graduation). 

3, Although the course is offevet^, it reaches a relatively small porcont of 
the. total student enrollment in the Sl ates 

4, The basic coursf* content omphasij^ has shift<»d more tovf'ards '^activity'' 
learninjj. 

5, Of the content areas usually covered in a batuc class, *'oruani/-ation'^ 
is given the most emphafsis, 

Although no formal study of Illinois hii^h Bchool speech courst^s has been 
started since 1969> the trends to of/or speech elective s and reciuire a basic 
course have seemed to increase ai a much faster rale. Also, the required 
course in most cases, seems to bt: the "interpersonaT^ course rather than 
one with the public ^peakin^ approach. Public speakinp; now is usually taught 
as an advanced elective for students with special intc^^ebls or talcnt.s in that 
direction, 

2, Advanced Speech Courses in Hiph School 

High schools which have established a required bas*it: course Inv cU least 
offer it) usvially are creating more o': an interest and need for advanced spe- 
cial interest courses in speech. This is e??pecia]]y true in institutions where 
mini-elective speech courses are available to students for Kn>;lish credits 
The list of titles of these types of courses is impr .^sive iivaUn.L» the univer- 
sity speech departments' catalogs. Offerings incJude; 



Public SpoAkiug 
AdvaiuuHl Public h>|)tM:UoHj» 
Dv?bate (sv^voral coui'Bv?s) 
PerBUiiBion and Social Control 
R ad i o - T 1 <n i s km 

Mr s Conimuni cati on 
Film Production 

Parliameali^.ry Procedure 
C oir. m VI n \ c a t i on 'J ' h e o r y 
Logic and Reasoning 

Salesmanship 
Oral Interpretation 
Forensics 
Ktc. 

These of course, can he greatly individualized for the students. Fifteen years 
ago only a few of these titles were seen on a, high school level. 

3. Co-curr icular Activities in Speech 

Co-curricular activities which are directly connected with the goals and objec- 
tives of the advanced and basic courses include experiences in: 

I NDIVID UAL EV EKTS 

Interschool competition/Festival participation/or Intramural competi- 
tions in the following <»vents; 

Duet acting: Humovfrns Oratory 

Duet acting: Draniatic Radio Speaking 

Dramatic Interpretation Reader's Theatre 

Humorous Interpretation Special Occasion Speaking 

Vor.^e Reading OriRinal Comedy 

Prose Reading Oratorical Declamation 

Extemporaneous Speaking 

pEBATE 

Interschool competition and Intramural competition. 

Schools with active co-cur ricuJar programs can build their speech programs 
easily and thus continue to develop stron^icr co-curricular team? in much 
the same way athletics-. opMrate. Many principals are soein.u the n^ed to 
develop cf>-cur ricuiar proqrams in snect.h to offer students alternatives to 



Iho inoro traditionally acctiptoil acf iviiltMri in athletivH aud niusio, Onv.o n 
i*o-cn.rrK;ular prograni i« Oi^tablitihod, courso ct'forin{.;s in speoch lusually 
aiH? not far byhind* ^Scunii>l:iuie« \hv uctivliy progrriiri can offer tho practlco 
and oxpericjnct* frorn the? Uuu>ry oiTerod in the course? s for thosc^ Btudonts 
with a morv? indi vidua! i i'lod intcroHt an a certain activity or activitiofc?, 

4, Tlioatrc^ Coursofc* and AcMivitio^ on the High School Level 

TheatiM* currit'ula like <ht)hu» in tht^ speech areas aro so closely rolatod to thu^ 
co-currirulai' activities of v>lay production that it is difficult to talk of thcni 
sf'*par;itoly , Usually \he aclivitios w^^rc developed first and then studtMit 
inlivresi re?su}led in the d<^veloprr.ent of courses. The recont moves of high 
schools toward developing mini -c.^ntr ,ses and advanced special electivo4> with 
Enji>li,sh crtKlit (like ihce .spet^rh developinent) has also helped extend the scope 
of co\\v^<' ol'foringy. Tw^-^nty year?? -^.^m progrf?ss^ve schoc^ls nutiiht hav<* 
offered a izeneral courst* ontiMod '*Drarriatics which would have surv<^yed the 
whole field of theatre- aoprociation with Utile application. However, the iireat 
majority of schooLs would not have had tliav, but probably would have pro- 
duced a junior and senior clasj? play primarily for the purpose of raising 
n^oney ^or the proni tv- class ^lit. It wotild have been directed by whomever 
was unlucky enough to ,L\et the class .sponsorship. 

Today in wealthier districts in Illinois, thc^africal facilities and (Equipment 
rival proi'e s yional theatrct^, With luow. l]ieatre-of ferinc^s traininjj interested 
students, tie co-c:urrM Tjlar activities have progressed to a high quality t.)f 
professionalism in arfij^tic prorhjclion beyond be] ie vahility, (Attend the Stale 
Dramatic Contest at Bloomin.cton Hi^h in March to '^ee for yourself). The 
difficulty and quality of material attempted has also ^one beyond expectations 
of most univer.^ity theatres. Bfu ause of this, attitudes arc chancjinp. No 
more can one expect to view the ^^hi.uh schout^' quality actii^a and technical pro- 
ductions of a few years a^o m the schools that are striving to build their pro- 
^rairis with qualified ;M.afr. Siiie(* th^.* etitirc production of a play can involve 
m.a ^' students on nn individual level, theatre ran be viewed a.s a needed 
CO- f;ur ricular activity (ajonj; with football and band) in the high school experi- 
ence. Because of *:hcatre*9 more individual appeal and the so-called lack of 
need for it in the bo sic CMrru'iilum, the mr*^jority of theatrical courses^ offered 
twenty years a.i?'.) v/ere "ivcMi no credit, \<iw it can be sc<^n that th<^alrical 
study involves many diaciplinos in ilrf corlent pracHc'al content which can 
V>e taught ]v an t.'xciti.ig, dynai^or vv;iy: ('r(*attv(^ writing, analysis of liiera- 
ture, means of individual expression, ;i[)p!j cable use of artisi.ic talents, 
diction, vSi\idy ot fhe p.^^'cliolop. i ca I analysis of characters. conc<*pts of critr- 
cibm, mechanics of co.islrLU'Mon, etc. Kvat^ipies: The rftudj' of unde ]' an<l- 
ing a character and his »'eiat ionsh i p with others in a plc^t situation i^efore an 
actor can ac:t lias rc ta* i* >nsbip to y;'-'yrht.)l')vit'al anHiy:-^is and mofiv.itions as 
well as literature analysis <>r structure a.tid picti. devt*] opmtoU; the jj^^edy^ oi set 
desii^n has dii'c^ct ]'^*KitiorihJhips vvitli Nah-n-.s in arlifcitic d^si^n, Tn«M'hi'^ ni cal 
drawine,, creative imnuinnt i'.»n, and the i:se n\ t"c>l'^r an*"! Hr.e to creaic .siyle 
or n)Ood all analy/.ed froi;^ -.he writtiM*» phiy. th(* study •>!' roal'.v -uj) is nc-t 
t])c sn'u^.arinq of .^.rerii^e paint, i)Ml must also he analyzed IrtMu ihc written play 
to refioct the ocrsimality and the charact?r'^> n"iean!ni? and rclationi^hip to the 
play* Th(»rcfore, ma!<(-— up nmst b*- dc-igoed bv an artist, a S'>cio)ojii st, and 

an analyst. What is bc-nu s-^id i8 that theatre as an art forn^. exprej^ses 7*oan-.s 
feeiiuga and ideas in a creative process of many parts v.hich all work for one 



solid effect of rnood and style for an aucUcncwJ, Since it is an art form involv- 
ing many varied types of artists for tho one <effect, it is open to intGrprolcition, 
not only by the artists involved^ but also the audiences, ThuB, when leaving 
a play or movie, audience members get many different reactions. The; follow- 
inq[ approaches to theatrical studies are: 

TliH .Drama t jjs tjcj^ S o c i ol _o g i cal A op r oa c h 

Theatre is the study of man through an exploration of his specific acts 
in time and ypace by means of an investigation of the actor, his means, 
and his end. 

Th e Co mmunicatj on A pp roach 

Theat re is effective comnmnlcation by rr^eans of structured images of 
situations in time and space. 

The Participa to ry A pproach 

Theatre is a process by which an actor and his plan, a spectator and 
his expectations and responses create an event through mutual inter- 
action, 29 

Advanced elective course offerings in theatre like the list in speech inchido 
a variety of special interests tor the actor, spectator, scene builder, artisi. 
director, etc. Here are sorne of the offerings- 
Stagecraft Scene Desij^n 
Acting Make-up 
Directing Lighting 
Improvisation Costuminji 
Advanced Acting History of the Theatre 
Children's Theatre Puppetry 
Theatre Business Oral Interpretation 
Reading in Drannatic Literature 

These of course are mini-course spe ciali 7.ations, Usually these have rt-rtullcd 
in interest from perhaps just one aurvi-y (full-year) course called "Dramatics;" 
and it is not just the large schools that are instituting this, although they «ire 
leading; the field. English credit is usually given because of the heavy anionnts 
of writing and literature analysis involved in these courses. These pro;- ran-" 
seem to be building with a rapid rate involving many types of students who now 
have an outlet for an artistic talent and who now can fulfill a need for ;.'.r()iip 
participation in an activity demanding responsibility and discipline. Schools 
just beginning to expand their theatrical offerings usually have a cour.s(< Ln 
Acting/ Directing and one in Technical Theatre. Thun their program is buil! 
from there with courses feeding more talented, experiene-»d students inl^ ihe 
co-cur ricular productions for practical application experience and in 'urn 
improving the co-activity as M'eU. Of course the larger Hie school, <he morv 
chance a student interested in theatre will have to get qualified teaching in \hn 
area, a variety of (offerings, and proper facilities. Relatively few schot.-lh in 
comparison to "speech" development in r.he State have attempted to buiU! fhi'ir 



theatrical otTei*i njj;s, but the trt^rid is doveloping even ihou}j;h it is slow. 
Once the basic course in speech ii^troduoos interested students to the activi- 
ties and posisibilities of the field, the probability of extending advanced 
spr?ech and rh{*atre courses will bo higher, 

Exaiiiple-s of High Schoolfi with stronj? Speech and Theatre Curricula: 

Evanston Thornton-Fractjonal South 

East Alton- Wood River Arlinjjton Heights 

Decatur high schools Belleville, West and East 

Peoria Niles, East and West 

Barringtun Maine South 

Whcaton high schools Thornwood 
Thornton South 

New Directions 

There ivS on<* prczr.ise that needs to be understood before school boards will 
readilv institute speech into their curriculuin. That premise is . . that 
speech i^ learned, ind, because it is learned, can be taught/*-^^ Too often 
people feel that once you learn to talk, you have nriastered communication 
skills. This idea must be eliminated if the study of communication is to 
continue growth. Al*=o, signs blatantly announcing '^No Talkingl'^ need to 
be involved in meaninG;ful relationships with their teachers and subjects 
they n^ed to listen to (»ach other and quc-^stion each other and think v/itb each 
other, ^'T^ Unles^s they understand and become involved in the communication 
procei«s, they are missing part of that relationship with their learning. 

Comm.umcation study is such that to be made practical, it must be used as an 
integrated study one involved witli and helping with every other subject c 
course of slvidy. As Dorothy Hiijginbotham stated, '^Wheiicver speech has 
becoTne a separal.e area of study, it has tended to emphasise differences 
rathr-r than similarities in reading, writing, sp'>aking, and listening skills. ''^'^ 
" \e idea of integration of various subject areas with speech was also men- 
ijoned in the D-1 booklet (already cHed) published by OSPI in 1971, vSuch a 
fusion as the use of oral interpretive skills to appreciate and understand 
literature is a specific examp)e how integrating speech skills can be mean- 
ingful."" Social Studies offer many t\xciting possibilities for team teaching 
with speech in persuasion courses, human relations courses, current events 
coursers, etc, Speech-communicati^^n teachers need to be concerned about 
how to develop the interrelationships of speech beyond their courses. 

Cerlnlnly the trond menti'.^ned in this paper tov/ard the intf-rper sonal Commu- 
nication AT)p^oach in teaching the basic spcec}\ class on the secondary or 
middle school levei is a inedium to show interrelatioships. This direction 
away from public *^peaking as thi^ or>ianization of the basic course (boring to 
a teacher sitting listening to speeches day after day and boring to students 
who are speaking on assigned non- indi v idualixed areas, and v/ho might never 
use an abili!y to speak before, an aurlience again^ is a ?t:ovc whlcii will promote 
speech curriculum expansion. Keopinu public speaking on the list of possible 
elective courses for thoc^e students interc^sted will make thai course more 
meanirgrviL The ij^te roe r sonal course* should have a developed philosophy 
and definite behavi'U'al (objectives for the teacher and student with (jvaluaiion 
procedures defined in the preplannin.^,-'^"^ It should not be a covirse that is so 



loose in structure that iho j^tudenls ii s well as the toachcr have no feon^e of 
purpo?H» or accon'iplUhnuu.tt, Jndi vuluali^ation methocls shouicl be built into 
ihf* course to provide for studc-*nls' lUM^dn, special problems, and interests. 
This: individualii'.ation should encoura^ie the intej»ration of other subject 
fields with the .stud^^nl'- j;J speech study. Florida has provided an exannple of 
re"*^ein.u a Jiemester of sophonK^ro or freshman Knglish with a communica- 
tion ^ Mur^^e.^^ Illinois Is headinj;; in this direction, A po.sitive goal of 
education, mentioned in OSPI guides, school distriels' plans, and student 
goals, wi31 be met once the students of lUinois get a chance to have the 
opportuni^'y for training in communication transactionb. 

A development of the above type recMiirernent is already seen on the secon- 
dary level, but ?t needs to bo broadened and the middle school level needs to 
be developed further to feed into rh/ curriculum of the secondary schools. 
The middle school hae? been neylected and not included in plans created by 
teachers in the secondary who do not usually even know who teaches speech 
or if spotjch is bein?^ tau<^ht in middle schools. Teachers need to establish 
through th»*ir school districts more of a sequence plan of study rather than 
remaining on separate levels. 

Likewise the samt^ true with eler lenta^^-y districts. Much more experi- 
mentation is needed lo dovc'!<)p and ont^.j^rate all elementary subjects with 
speech and creative dramatic techniques. Little has boon done to properly 
train classroom teach»Th m meth(.ids arid >'.ifiVe vials. The speech profes- 
sional or^anizanuvis need io do n^ore wf.rk this level and defin** wfiat 
method or methods can establish oood conutumication elen^ents of listen- 
ing and oral expression. 

The developn)ent of mini-coursos to tivach advanced or special speech/ theatr. 
arts skills is progressing v^eli. Schools with strong co-curr^ cular activity 
proi^rams need to make sure they are not using their advanced courses for 
the sole purpose of feeding their trophy ^:ases. The advanced coursi^s s^hould 
fui .lier enhaiice the ruvr^ds of the students. 

One basic element determining the success of a pro^^ram is the teacher. 
OSPI is now experimenting with tt f-'et of objective:^ for the training, of c.oituje- 
toiit t(»ach^frs of speech/iheat re art:- pmi^irams without proper stalf (o sup- 
port ^t. Th:^ve are too many eKcinM)le:T' untrained teachers speech in 
our State* One ba^-'ic reasoj' 'r- t)ia( on** can fiualify to teach spet^ch undf^r 
the A]()0 code v/ith only eij^ht hourri in speech or related speech/lheal re 
course work. It ib the untrained speech/ theat re teacher who puts out the 
n*»cdiocro product! ins and who }',ives movfunents like interpersonal commu- 
ni-cation lorhniqvies ^he bad conp'-.tati <^ns. They are not t;*ained to handle* 
these arenas. fVriiaos Ch*»y can sit and l.'sten to inforn^ative sneei'hes or 
keep discipline di;rin.a a reiiearsp.l, but c:an they r;rooerly tench int(*rreac- 
tionsinps and i rjon-tvstbcM^k i siulls? Ivtc are th<^ sfat.Mliis ^rom studu^s 
don^' in r^A9: 

?>Pr'f: of ihc .^neetli teachers \)\ \U,<rin\\i*y do tuU ha\*-^ evi.n a r\inor in ^u^ee<:h. 
4<. of Nebraska s])<»ech tt»ach^ rs ha\'e 6 hours or less in spefcb. 

of ^pet^ch 't^nchiTs in Indiana I'^as'c ^ liours ur Ic-ss i ri s|:>ec(b. 
2r»'v' of Michiean j^peech teo.tht^rs hav(» le^ss liian a r^unor in sp^.'ch. 



Approximately 16% of Washirigton spoev/h teachers have had no spcc^ch 
training, 

60^0^0/ all spee ch teaxh^?^^^ n spoe ch <;!ciu ca« 

Illinois hi?^h schools, 

81% have iia d ftn ver than 6 hours of spe erii . ^ 

It is hop-d that the Illinois statistics have changed for the belter since 1969, bufc 
observation of high schools indicate they have not improved that much. Evalua- 
tions of speech programs and personnel (or lack of them) need to be established. 
Very few evaluations of speech programs are conducted now to find the unqualified 
speech teachers while recent graduates with speech/theatre majors cannot find 
jobs. 

V. Sui. unary 

For the Extension of the Languaj^e Arts Program 

The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction holds that a major concern 
for students in Illinois is that every student should be given the opportunity • . 
;.o mafJter the basic skills of reading, communication, computation and pre blem- 
s dving, • . . and that the school program . , provide experiences which result 

n habits and attitudes associated with citizenship responsibilities/'^^^ It is also 
-!Oted that the school district? in Illinois recogniiie this ftoncern on a loraJ level 

>y Including in the Proizram Plan for their districts student goals mentioning 
:-kills in critical thinking, IJstenln^j;, speaking, creative or leisure time pursuits, 
responsible communication in our den^ocracy, aad/or the av/areness of f>elf impor- 
■ance in human relations. Some years ago William O'Connell wrote in The Bulk' tin 
■jf the Nationa l Associa t ion of Secondary_Scl\<)Q^ that '\ . , speech educa- 

tion helps to develop thinkings articulate participation and consciousness of. respo* 
sibility , . , ' and ur^ed more attention to improving speech educationr'*'^ The May, 
1 973, issue o: that same journal is still calling for revamping the methv^ds of 
achieving basic com.munication skills. 40 Thus, any expansion or extonftion of the 
reqairt rl lani^uage arts program could logically involve oral communications accord- 
ing to li.v^ PreJ:vident of the Illinois Association cjf Teachers of EnL^lish.'^l The tr^^nd 
in many schools is to include the foUr)wing basic units in a course of this type: 
Speaking; and listening sitnaticins, semantics, problem- solving discussions, and 
organi^^ation with the objectives of helping s^-udents develop critical and analytical 
abilities a:- well as improve speaking skills. 

i'here is a need today for hum.ans to learn to communicate more effectively when 
'lealing v/ith problems of living in our aijte of communication. As part of the lan- 
^uace arts program in Jliinois school?^, speech/ theatre can effectively help meet 
educational goals established by the districts arid the Office of the Superintendent 
Public Instruc.-tion. The pr'.)ud history of the* disciplines and their effoc:t on 

vmanity should not be minimized nor o\^<'rlooked as being '*an extra coiirse if time, 
.•aeher, and classrootn is left open." Tlie Communication Approach (o the toach- 

\R of the spcech/Uieatre disciplines is finally 'liettina it to£(eth(^r'' with modern 
. ducators. The ciisciplinc can be made vt.-ry practical and iiu\(-Iy to pi'o«oiU and 
M.iture educational goals as vvcU as create skills and attitudes that can relate to 
ill other learn? 0 2 ari'as» 
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